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Gress mirrors set in elaborately dec. 
orated wooden boards, were once a very 
common item thm most of the plains. Some 
were used mainly as an aid in make-up, 
some strictly as a dance omament and 
some were used because of their supposed 
magical significance. They may also have 
been used as a signal device,but not much 
is known about their use as suche At any 
rate, glass mirrors have been available 
to the Indians from a very early date and 
mrobably due to the fact that they break 
Casily, they were usually mounted in a 
wooden framee Many frames for the common 
toilet mirrors, were quite simple- Some- 
times a simole rectangle with a carved 
recess for the mirror or with a simple 
handle added- But many mirrors were 
further decorated with brass tacks,paint, 
Carving and dangles and it is this tyne 
that we will describe in this article. 

The Arapaho mirror board shown in Fige 
(1), descrided in an erticle by “William 
Wildschut in the Museum of the Americen 
Indian, Indian Notes, Vol! #3, "At one 
time there were several such mirrors in 
the tribe, some painted black with yellow 
edges, others yellow with red edges, and 
still others in different designse In 
early deys these mirrors were used in war 
expeditions for the purpose of bringing 
good fortune to the owner in all his 
undertakingse This is symbolized by the 
light reflected by a moving mirrore As it 
is impossible to catch this light, so it 
was imoossible for the enemy to capture 
orto injure the wearer of the medicine 
mirroreThe same nower applied to sickness 
and to all other misfortune, for no evil 
could overcome an owner of the bundle, 
provided prover care was taken of it.Thus 
happiness and longevity were insured to 
it's ownere The frame of the mirror,which 
measures 94 by 34", is painted yellow on 
it's front and back,and red on all of the 
edges, and in further embellished with 
brass headed tackse Yellow and red vaint 
is smeared on the face of the mirror. The 
four-times four wavy lines carved and 
martly filled with yellow paint, signify 
boring-worms which work their way through 
the hardest wood, and hence,although soft 
of body, possess great power of venetra- 
tione The carved crescent moon near the 
bottom of the frame is ovainted bright 
Dlue and is represented because the moon 
watches over the world at night". The 
other ornaments include aband of otter 
skin and a bag of red vainte The feathers 


woodpecker and eagleeThis same mirror was 
also used in the Sun Dance in later years. 
Photos of old time Ponca Sun Dancers,also 
show the use of decorated mirrors,but the 
Kiowa evidently had a taboo on the use of 
mirrors in the ceremony. 

In an account of Long's expedition by 
Edwin James, is a mention of the Kaskatias 
having their mirrors set in crude frames 
cerves so as t0 annroximate the form of 
an alligstore The frame shown in Fig.(2a) 
and (2B) ,may have been of the tyne he saw 
in 1820- This particular board was being 
used by a Crow Indian in 1959 at the 
Sheridan PowewoweIt should be pointed out 
that the use of mirror boards today, is 
not common. This one,and that shown in 
Fig. (3a) and (3b), an Osage example used 
by a Straight Dancer at Grey Horse in 
1959,are the only examples the editor has 
actually seen in usee 

Another interesting reference to the 
mirror boards, can be found in Greg's 
"Commerce on the Prairies". In talking of 
the time that a male Indian will snend on 
make-up he says, "A mirror is his idol-Wo 
warrior is equipped without this indis- 
pensable toilet companion, which he very 
freauently consultse He usually takes it 
from it's original case, and sets it ina 
large fancifully carved frame of wood, 
which is always carried about him". 
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The mirror shown in Fig.(4a) and (4b), 
is fully described in "The Arapaho" by 
Kroeber, page 356. "Hand mirrors, usually 
mounted in carved wooden frames, are used 
by the Arapaho, as by the Assiniboine and 
by other plains tribes,in connection with 
tne ceremonisals that have originated in 
recent times from or as the Omaha, Crow, 
Or Grass Dance, and which also received 
new impetus at the time of the Ghost 
Dances The wooden frame has much the same 


Crow Board 


sheve as a bootjack". This reference to a 
pootjack is interesting because so many 
early exemoles have much the same. shape 
and may indicate that abandoned Army 
bootjacks were at one time used for this 
purnosee The examole shown in Fig. (5), 
shows this same general forme This spec= 
imen in the collection of the Colorado 
State Historical Society,was collected in 
1864 from the Arapahoe The same general 
forked bottom is still found in many var- 
lations as in the Blackfeet example shown 
in Fige (6) and in the two Sioux boards 
shown in the title illustration. 

The other examples shown in Figs. (7) 
to (10), are Osage, as are the specimens 
Shown in the photose These shown in Figs. 
(9) and (10) are interesting in that they 
represent horsese They ere a common Osage 
and Pawnee type and may have had some 
Bnecial significance at one time. 

When in use, these mirrors are simply 
carried in the hand, usually hanging 
straight downe On sunny days, with many 
dancers all carrying these boards, a nice 


effect of glancing light is achieved. [In 
between songs the dancer will usually use 
the mirror to adjust parts of their 
costumese In “Notes on the Dakota Grass 
Dance", by James He Howard, in the South- 
Yest Tournal of Anthrovology, Vol. 7, # 
1, he mentions,"The informant stated that 
formerly older dancers would sometimes 
carry in the dance a peculiar type of 
mirror which represented a hoe, and would 
lean over in the dance, pressing holes in 
the ground with the ends of the mirror 
frame, and that this action represented 
the planting of corne This sten and the 
accompanying action, now a part of the 
Grass Dance,was once a part of a severate 
Corn Dance, according to the informant". 
Irregardless of whether the Sioux ever 
had a Corn Dance or not, the action is 
certainly a common one. 

As mentioned previously,the author has 
only seen two mirror boards actually used 
at pow-wows by Indians, However,meny Crow 
use a modém variation of the old style 
wood frame in their dances todaye This 
consists of a beaded bag with a hole cut 
in one side to receive a mirroreThis hole 
usually takes the form of a heart, diamond, 
club or spade as ona deck of playing 
cardse 

Most any kind of wood can be used to 
make up one of these boards. The examples 
shown range from soft pine thru maple and 
mahoganye If you have a nice grained wood 
wou will probably use little paint and 
likewise if the wood is crude, you can 


Osage Board 5" X 74" 
About 1" thick. 
Arrows painted red 
Handle natural wood ) 


(pine ) 


Backside, Yellow star 
in red cirele,. 


completely cover it with ea coat of paint. 
The most common form of decoration con- 
sists of applying brass tacks to outline 
or form a designe Carved lines sre often 
used and filled with a ovaint thst will 
contrast with the body of the framee Of 
course the main element, is the mirror 
itself and almost any tyne and size can 
be used The example in Fige (5), has a 
round metal backed mirror still in the 
metal backingeA trin thm your local dime 
store will suggest other tyneseDangles of 
beads, feathers or fur are common on some 
boards but are not always used» A look at 
the photos and sketches used in this 
article will suggest many forms these 
doards can take and you are certainly 
free to design your owne 

If a handsaw is available, this will 
certainly simplify the work, if not a 
coping saw will come in handye This and a 
pocket knife is all that is needede Doa 
nice job and finish all surfaces to an 
even smoothnesse All of the examples I've 
geen were beautifully finishede That is 
no knife marks were visible. 

Good luck with your board, if you 
decide to make oneeIt is an item that was 
once very popular but is now almost 2 
thing of the paste The only word of 
warning,is to pick an example that is re- 
presentative of the tribe you are fol- 
lowing The Osage examples shown, espec- 
jally the horse tynes, are tynical of the 
Osage and should not be used with a Sioux 
outfite 
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Arapaho Board. American Museum of Natural History. Size 45cm.X llcm. 
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Size 34" X 114" 
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Mirror in Colo, State 
Historical Soc, Museum, 
Captured from the Arapaho in 
1864 by Michael Ivory, Co, UD 
First Colo, Cavalry, (Possibly 
at Sand Creek) 


Edges Painted Red 


Soft wood, probably pine with a 
red stain all over, 


Beckground painted white with red lines. 
Board about 6" X12", Osage Miseum, Pawhuskea, Okla, 


Blackfoot Mirror Board 
From old photo. 
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Osage board, of natural 
wood 1" thick 8" X 11" 
Osage Museum -- 
Pawhuska, Okla. 
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Osage Board. Carved from 1" Mahogany. Pawnee Board from old photo 
Okla. Histe Soc. Museum. 


Osage Boards, from collection of the Editor. 
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DANCE 


0... of the dances that the Yakima's 
performed at Gallup this year was the 
YAKIMA COURTSHIP DANCE. This is a fast 
moving and showy dance yet simple enough 
for any dance group to do. This dance 
could probably be done with any number 
but at Gallup the Yakima's used just four 
girls and four young men, as we show you 
hereeAny added dancers might tend to make 
this dance too longe But you'll have to 
decide this for your own groupe 
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Both men and women were used as sing- 
erse The drum beat was a medium, fast 
beate The girls lined up facing the young 
men with one man dressed in full costume 
at the forward end of the girls linee The 
young men lined up facing the girls with 
@ woman between the first and second two 
men, as shown in Fige le 

Singers and drummers were some dis- 
tance in the back, facing towards the 
audiencee The step is an on the toes trot 
done with the kmees high for the mene The 
girls dance a little less actively, al- 
though using the same stepe 

To start the dance, the Chief and girl 
dance out side by sidee At the same time, 
the woman and the first young man dance 
oute They meet in the centere Without 
pausing, the woman puts her hand on the 
girls shoulder and at the same time, the 
Chief puts his hand on the mans shoulder, 
end they dance forward and back as a 
grouv, three times, as shown in Fige2e 
Completing this, the woman and girl, man 
and Chief, dance backwards to their orig- 
inal positions. 


The Chief and the woman, without pau} 
Bing, take out the next man and girl and 
repeat the same thing with each man and 
girl, as shown in Figs 3- 

The last couple decide, aposrently,to 
become engaged and after dancing back and 
forth as a group three times, as done 
before, they all tum and dance back to- 
ward the singerse The girl and woman 
leading, and the man and Chief, followings 
right behinds 

Upon reaching the singers, the girl and 
woman swing a little to their right and 
the man end Chief to their left. The man 
and the girl stop before the singers and 
turn around facing the audienceeThe Chief 
and woman,without pausing, make a short 
circle and end up facing the man and girl. 
As the woman is making her short circle, 
ene of the singers hands her the fully 
beaded Yakima woman's hat, shown in title 
sketche The woman places the hat on the 
girls head. Then the Chief and the woman 
dance into line with the girl and man. 
Then everyone, including the lines of men 
and women,leap sideways on their toss, to 
the left and to the right, dancing each 
way three timese 
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oe editor had the good fortune since 
moving to Denver, to witness two perfor- 
mances of the Ute Bear DenceeOne at Rand- 
lett, Utah, on May 8-12 and the other at 
Ignacio, Colorado on May 21-2l.0ther per- 
formances are generally given at White- 
rocks, Uteh and Towaoc, Colorado and all 
are basically the same. 

The dance has a fairly wide dist ribut- 
ion with minor variations through many of 
the Basin TribeseLeslie Snier mentions it 
for the Moapa and Shivwits Paiute, Wind 
River Reservation, Havasupai, Walapai, 
and Mohave and both Northem and Southern 
Jtese Among the Utes, the dance has all 
but lost it's religious significiance, but 
it is still one of the most sacred dances 
among the Jicarilla Apache. 

For anyone wishing further information 
on the origin and customs of the dance, a 
bibliography is included with this 
articlee However, remember that the dance 
no longer has any meaning, religious or 
otherwise and many customs have been for- 
gottene For example, it used to be the 
custom to have a little ceremony over 
anyone who accidently tripped and fell; 


A-Ho! 


Ainual Southern Ute Beardance 


(Ma-Ma-Ko-Ni-Kup) 
May 21, 22, 23, 24, 1959 


Welcome 


Mo-ga-to-vi-wats Weminuche 
Allen Canyon Nutes Moache 

1 Ca-po-ta Pa-gu-ua-Nutes 
: Ah-va-chi 


Thursday Beardance starts in 
the afteruoon 


Frida Beardance afternoon 
and night 


Saturday Handgame morning 
Beardance afternoon 
and nignt 


Sunday War dance morning 
Beardance afternoon 
Feast evening 
Round dance and 49 
at night 


this is no longer donee Likewise the men, 
either Indian or White, are not expected 
to pay for the privilage of being chosen, 
for the dance, however, if chosen, he mst 
dances 

The dance then, as I witnessed it, is 
strictly a social one-It was slow in get- 
ting started in both placese This due in 
part to the women being somewhat bashful 
and in part to their opreference for 
gambling, as gambling took place contin- 
ually at Randlett and a good deal of the 
time at Ignacioe Although each dance was 
scheduled for four or five days, it is 
Only on Saturday and Sunday that the 
dance is really in full swinge At Rand- 
lett,there were fewer dancers but they at 
least all knew the stevseIenacio had more 
performers but the dance was generally 
hess organizede The singers at Randlett 
used only one song over and over, but it 
was a really good onee At Ignacio, the 
singers used quite a few different songs, 
but in general, the singing was not as 
goode 

At both places a dance enclosure was 
built of brush, see (Fig. 1),for the en- 


closure at Randlette The enclosure at Ig- 
macio, was composed entirely of upright 
branchese Directly opposite the entrance, 
is the sounding boardeThis is constructed 
by building a wooden frame about the size 
of a door and about 12 inches thicke A 
piece of galvanized ironis nailed on 
securely and the whole is vleced over a 
hole dug in the ground. This acts asa 
resonator for the moraches, or notched 
Sticks, which supyvly the musical accom— 
panyment for the dances (Plate 2), shows 
this in detaile The notched sticks, are 
commonly made from an old axe handle b 


simply sawing notches about every 3/ 
inchese At Ignacio, this was rub with 
pe piece of pipe, but at Rendlett, bone 


perved this purpose. Seversl songs are 
recorded in Densmore's book,but I suggest 
enyone interested obtain a record ofa 


Plate <é 


Bong by Canyon Records. The singing has a 
distinct nasal qeality which should be 
copiede 

To begin the dance then, the singers 
start un a song and the women rise and 
Advance toward the men. They choose a 
partner by simply waving an arm or their 
shawl in the man's direction. Any man who 
is interested in being chosen to dance, 
takes a seat on either side of the 
Bingsers. Generally, a man outside the 
enclosure or one onthe onvosite side 
near the entrance, is not supposed to be 
chosen, however, at Ignacio I did see one 
man who was stsending outside(but near the 
singers), be chosen to dancee After 
choosing 2 partner, the women then form a 


line facing the singers and about 20 
feet in front of theme This is the only 
ection during the first songe Now while 


the singers are getting ready to start up 
again, the men who have been chosen have 
to rise and assume a vosition facing 
their partners and about 2 to 3 feet away 
from them If anyone should refuse to get 
up, one of the dance leaders, carrying a 
long willow whip, soon persuades him to 
accept the invitation to dancee I should 
mention though that I have never seen the 
whip used seriously 

Now the singers start the same song 
once again and the women begin to dance 
forward and backe There seems to be no 
Signel as to when to start and it usually 
takes them a few beats for everyone to 
get together on the same foote As soon as 
the women get together, the men start in, 
moving forward when the women are moving 
backwards and vice versae The women all 
join hands in their line and the men do 
likewise » 

Plate 3 


The step is avery simple two steps 
forward and three steps back. Note that 
after each five step cycle, you have to 
lead with the opnosite foot,also that the 
three backward steps are done to two 
counts, this to coincide with the women's 
two forward steps See (Plate 3),for this 


movement. This forward and back movement 
is the basic part of the dance and is 
sometimes all of the dance as well-e At 


~~ 


Randlett, the two lines advanced end rem 
treated until the end of the song and 
then sat down while new npartners were 
being chosen for the next round. However, 
there are two variations that are some 
times used and both were witnessed at Ig- 
Macioe The first is for the two lines to 
continue facing each other with the for. 
ward and back motion, but for the entire 
line to rotate around a central pivot 
point.That is,the center dancers in each 
line remain in about the same olace and 
pivot while the ends move comoletely 
around theme The other variation, is that 
shown in (Plete 4). Here a couple breaks 
awey from the line and each vlecing their 
right arm around each others waist, they 
dance in one direction for about 15 steps 
and then reverse for about the sameeThere 
is no definite number of stéps involved 


here, rather the object seems to be for 
¢ 


Plate 4 


the women to force the men into the brush 
enclosure end some of the heavier gals 
really shove getting their shoulders down 
and butting like a bulle The dancing con- 
tinues for the duration of the song which 
is usually not more that three minutes, 
when everyone retires to wait for the 
next songe 

All of the women participating wear a 
shawl, usually of the Spanish type. The 
men do not wear any svecial costume. ale 
though some of the older ones have a pair 
of beaded gauntlets, or a high felt hate 
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Tae bonnet described in this article 
is a Shoshone specimen in the Southwest 
Museum colliectionse % is included here 
because it could just as well have been a 
Crow specimen and ties in with the other 
Crow articles we are presentingeA similar 
bonnet from the Blackfeet was described 
by Guy Spittal in Volume 2 #9, of the 
Hobbyist. Check this article for aédit- 
ional details. 

These bonnets are amazingly simple to 
make and excevtionally good looking. The 
only problem will be in gathering the 
materials to construct one. If you check 
your local rummage sales and Goodwill 
storés you may be able to find an old 
ermine cape or muff-.which will cut the 
cost considerable. 
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To make your bonnet, secure an old felt 
hat in a black or grey color and cut to 
the shape shown in Fige 2- Now bead your 
browband in the overlay technique on 
a piece of Indian tanned leather or on a 
piece of canvas-e This should be about 7" 
to 10" long, by 1" to 13". Sewa row of 
small red fluffies to the back part of the 
browband as shown and then put it aside 
for a while. 

Prepare a series of fringed ermine 
skins as shown in Fige 3- Make these as 
long as your skins will allow and about 
Oo" long by $" wide-These are shingled all 
over the felt hat except for a small area 
at the very top and the area covered by 
the browband. Now secure a single buffalo 
hor and with a band saw or hack saw 
split it down the center as shown in Fig. 
4. This will create two half-round pieces 
and they should be almost flat so you 
will have to further work them down 
either by making another cut to get rid 
of the excess curve, or dy filing = and 
sandinge The solid area at the top of the 
horn should be filed round. To finish off 
your horns sand with fine sandpaper, then 
rub with steel wool ond finally apply a 
coat of oil for a dull luster-Do not buff 
them on a buffing wheel as this makes 
them look too artificial.Fig 5- shows the 
final shape you want to achieve. In order 
to get the little recurved effect atop 
you will have to boil the horn for. an 
hour or more to soften it and then while 
still hot, beni the tip with a pair of 
pliers and hold in this position until 
coole If your hom still has too much of 
the half-round curve it can be flattened 
by boiling and pressing between boards 
in a vise. 


Now cut two pieces of heavy, tanned 
leather such as buffalo or heavy elk to 
the shape shown in Fig. 6. Light rawhide 
will do for this also. The holes for 
fastening this to the horn and the hat 
can best be made with a red hot awl. The 
horn burns thru real easily. Fasten these 
split hors to the felt hat as shown in 
Fige 7- The base of the horn is covered 
with a thick cluster of split hawk or owl 
feathers dyed green. Fig- 7+ shows how 
these are prepared. Clusters of ribbons 
and ermine tails are also tied on at the 
base of the hom as showneThe tips of the 
horns are also decorated with fluffies, 
ermine, ribbons, hawk bells, feathers,or 
horsehair, etceIf you can't get your horns 
to stand up properly while on your head 
you can run a leather thong from horn tip 
to horn tip and tie some hawk bells on 
ite 

A small bustle is placed on the very 
top of the hat to cover the area not 
covered by the ermine fringes. The 
original has a small hand carved bone 
button in the center and two clusters of 
green and red fluffies as shown in FigeTe 


You can now sew on the browband ana | 


bind the bottom edge with some orange 
cloth as in Fige 2- Add the cloth ties as 
shown in Fige 8. and the 13" ermine strip 
shown in Fige 2. 

All that is left now to complete your 
bonnet is the trailere Any piece of small 
print cotton cloth can be used for thise 
Sew it to the felt hat and fringe the 
bottom as showne 

The long ermine strips are prepared as 
follows: Cut pieces of ermine skin about 
3/4" wide and as long as you need them 
Take a leather thong ora heavy cotton 
string and sew an ermine tail or just a 
piece of black fur to the end of the 
thonge Then sew the ermine strip around 
the thong and overlaping the end of the 
tail. The top is bound with a piece of 
red trade cloth shown on the sketch as 
the “firecracker. The thong extends out 
tne end andis used to fasten this 
extended tail in place.- The Indians used 
both real ermine tails and just small 
pieces of black fur for the tips so 
either is alright. 


This should complete your bonnet.eDon't. 


be afraid to add ribbon or quilled thong 
dangles from any point on the hat or 
trailers Some old bonnets the author has 


seen, have a wide assortment of gew-zgaws 
hanging all over the hate 
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of 
OYUATOGA 
SOCIETY 


The Bice Baars was founded in No- 


veinber of 19543 to provide an extra 
curricular activity for Exvlorers of the 
Piasa Bird Council interested in American 
Indian Lore as a hobby-The eleven charter 
members had been doing Indian dancing for 
several years prior to the founding of 
the Ouatoga Society. 

The name was taken from Chief Ouatoga 
of the Illini, who was credited with 
Slaying the legendary Piasa Bird, a man- 
eating monster which was preying upon the 
TllinieAn ancient Indian vainting of thie 


monster was discovered by Pere Marquette 
in August of 1673, when he and Joliet 
passed the present site of Alton Illinois, 
A reproduction of this painting is still 
maintained on the bluffs at Alton and the 
Ouatoga Society sells »ostcards of the 
oainting,( 56 ) and has published a book 
on it's history (1-00) as 2 money 
raising projecte | 

The Ouatoga Society numbers about 0 
boys ranging from 1)! on up, there being 
no upper age limit. All members are 
registered in Scout Trounps or Explorer 
Posts in five neighboring towns. Weekly 
practice for two hours on Tuesday 
evenings is held in the gymnasium of the 
College Avenue Presbyterian Churche A 
separate girls group meets on the same 
night at the Church, and combine with the 
Ouatoga's for shows and social events.The 
girls are organized in the Sacajawea So- 
clety,named after the Shoshone maiden who 
escorted the Lewis and Clark expedition, 


which had it's start at ‘food River, Ill- 
inois, three miles south of Alton. They 
have 26 girls in their groune 

The anmal highlight is the Ouatoga 
Indian Ceremonial held in the High School 
StadiumeThe 1958 show included 72 dancers 
in costume who presented a two hour show 
for an audience of over1,500 persons. 
Other regular scheduled events includes 
Ben Hunt's Wa-Be-Ski-Wa Indian Fair in 
Janesville, Wisconsin, the second weekend 
in June, the Sauk & Fox Pow-wow at Rock 
Islend, Illinois, over Labor Day weekend 
the 0-Sa-"an at Bedford Park, Illinois, 
the weekend after Labor Day, and a week 
long trip between Christmas and New Years 
which takes the members through Colorado, 
New Mexico and Oklahoma, as well as three 
days at the Koshare Winter Ceremonial. 

Candidates have the title of Papoose, 
members earn the ranks of Brave, Warrior, 
and Chief by passing reauirements which 


include costume requirements, ‘mnowledge 
of dances,chants,book revorts,attendance, 
participation in public shows, etceIn the 
five years the Society has been in exist-— 
ence they have presented 97 public shows 
in the Midwest, including television. The 


Society is governed by the Chief's 
Council and the Head Chief, two Vice 
Chief's,Secretary & Treasurer are elected 
annually by the memberse Adult leaders 
have the title of Medicine Man. With no 
upper age limit, many members are now 
College studentse The Ouatoga's issue a 
newspaper,the "Wa-Wo-Yaka" twice a month, 
and will send it to any Indian Lore Group 
who asks for ite Their address in Ouatoga 
Society, 3/12 McArthur Boulevard, Alton, 
Illinoise Their adult director is Eckford 
DeKaye Members of the renk of Brave or 
higher automatically receive the American 
Indian Hobbyist, paid for out of their 
Society Treasury. : 


BAGH ISSUES 


Since the last information printed here, 
our stock of BACK ISSUES has been greatly 
depleted and some of our readers have been 
disappointed. We wish we had more complete 
volumes for the readers that missed them, but 
the full volumes of I, II, III & IV are gone 
and only single Issues remain. If you wish 
any of these valuable Issues, send for them 
now as they are disappearing rapidly. A new 
revised listing of the Issues remaining is 


. + Te 


VOLUME I 
\\ (oe A tr rr out 
\ ey out 
Noe 3 enn em en eee 25¢% 
Noe 4 teem enn enw nenen= 35¢% 
NOe 5 een nnn nnn enna = 25¢ 
NO ew 6 mm te ert ee a eo out 
NOe Tween ese nannnenenene og 
Noe 8 teen nnn enn nnn naen 25g 
NO; Fe a ee a a ee 35¢. 
Noe LO perenne nnn nee - out 
VOLUME II ---= SOLD OUT ! 
VOLUM: III 
\ et ne err out 
Noe 2 £3  mammmw nnn ennennnren= out 
NOe4 «ree mee wren nan esana= Sg 
Noe 5 & 6  cemmeenen nacre -nH-H= out 
eg OS he eed we ee bog * 
are £10. nase ee nce s-ssee 65% 
VOLUME IV 
Noe 1 & 2 mmm nn ene e enna sane out 
Noe 3 & 4 wm neem ene e nnn 65¢ 
Noe 5 & 6 semen ene w an nen ean 65¢% 
Noe 7 & 8 mewn wenn nen = 65¢ 
NOs 9. £10. eae ee dene -0- np nnn 65¢ 


VOLUM: V 
We have complets Volumes of five issues. 


Specializing Exclusively In supplying 


GENUINE GOLDEN EAGLE 


UN-PULLED WINGS—UN-PULLED TAILS—FEET 
—— At Lowest Possible Prices — 


Write Now For 
NEW FREE ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


BOB J. VOELKER 


Box 1438, Parcel Post Station 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


july 
Mm ney , a = ; j : : een. 


HEADQUARTE 
INDIANCRAFT Since 1927 


Specializing in American Indiancrafts and Supplies. 
All types of Authentic Indiancraft kits for Boy Scouts 
and Cub Scouts. 


CATALOGUE: Send 25 cents, refundable wth 
first order of $2.50 or more. 


PLUME TRADING & SALES CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 585, Monroe, New York 


Complete line of Ready 

Made items-- SUPPLIES % 
Seads, Leather, 3uckskins,Feathers, 
lawhide, Bustles, Beaded Items,Tapes, 
necords,d ewelery,Pottery,Pipes, 
Drums, Tomahawks, Clubs, Ribbons, Sequin, 
3pass Beads, Sinew, 3e1l1s,Furs, Otters, 
Deer Tails,Claws,Horse Hair, Quill- 
work, Roaches, War Shirts,Leccins,etc. 


AND MUCH NORE 7 
SCHD yf 3 74 FOR 


Lone Eagle 
347 FIFTH AVENUE 


BROOKLYN 15, NEW YORK 


INDIANCRAFT 


SE WAR BONNET KITS © LEGGIN & BREECHCLOTH KITS 
MOCCASIN KITS « ROACH & HEADDRESS KITS » WAR SHIRTS 


BUSTLE KITS+ BEADS » BELLS - BOOKS~ LEATHER - FURS 
TOM TOM KITS & HEADS « INDIAN RECORDS: ALL FEATHERS 


WRITE FOR CATALOG * NOW 48 PAGES 


PN ball Wels 8 GREY OM. MDI CRAFTS 


f° -.  NOWAVAILABLE + HORSE TAILS - DENTALIUM SHELLS + WATER DRUM KITS 


dian Cook Book 


First Book of ITS Kind 


AUTHENTIC AMERICAN 
INDIAN DISHES 
Illustrated by BlueEa Ale 


$ 1.00 PerCopy 


Order from Author 


MrsMaeWadley Abbott 
3226 E. 3rd St—TulsaOklahoma 


Sauvage Trading Post 
Brass Beads 


JEAN DeLISLE 


RFD #1 
LITCHFIELD, CONN. 


Beading Supplies 


MRS. E. M. ROBERTS 
Phone CH. 3301 


211 West Broadway Anadarko, Okla. 


Cut Beads 
Indian Seed Beads 
Bone Hair Pipes 


Lone Bear Indian Craft Co. 
154 NASSAU STREET 
NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 

BY MAIL ORDER 


TERMS; Minimum order ~ $2.50 — orders less than $5.00, add 10% for postege and handling. 
rders over $5200, we pay the postagee CeOeD. orders will be sent if 10% accompanies your 
order. You pay postage and CeOeDe chargese Please send Money Orders or Checkse No currency 
pleasee Order now and take acvantege of these low prices. 


ORDER DIRECTLY FROM THIS PAGE 


ROSETTES — Fully beaded with authentic desiens, leather lined, beaded edgese 24 Dia. $1.5 
per pair — 24" Dia. $2.25 per pair— 3" Dia. $3.90 ver pair — 4" Die. $50 ver pair — 5! 
Dias $5.95 ver pair 
BROW BANDS ~ Fully beaded with authentic designs. 14" X 102 — $1.00 each. 
RIPS — Fully beaded with authentic designse White or light blue background. 33" 
x 30" o $050 per paire 
SHIRT STRIPS-To match legring stripsePair of sleeve strips 33" X 20" — pair of ones- The 
Shoulder strips 33" X 4ot _ the four viece set $19.00. 
BEAR CLAWS — Genuine grizzly or black decor 1" to 2% long = $3.00 per dozen. 
| - 6" _ S! Jong — 25d eech 8! ~ 12% long — Li5é each — 12" ond longer — 65¢ each. 
y DESR FATES — For roaches etc. — 30% each. 
RACOON TAILS — Apyrox. 10" long - 0O¢ each. 
j - Long, with string for tying — 10d each 
BUFFALO TAILS — Few on hands 75¢ each. 
COW Hite GACING — Extra strong - 1/8" X 1/8" X 72" long — 15¢ each. 
RAW HIDES — Large whole hidese Approx. 7 to & square feet - $3.75 each. 
H BALLS = Nickle plated with loops for tyinge 3/4" Diae - 30¢ ver dozen —~ 1" Dia. 506 
per dozen. 
WAIST BELLS — Extra heavy nickle plated. 24" Dia. ~ 254 each. 
R FS - 75¢ each for singles - $2.00 for matched nairs. 
BUFFALO AND BEAR FUR SCRAPS —- Limited supply - 256 per pound. 
- Several large lots at special low price- Please write. 
SHED BaADS — Several colors — $1.00 per pound. 
~ The best quality. 1 ounce cakes - 106 eache 
PLASTIC INDIAN DOLL BODIMS ~ Indian color, long black hair, moveable eyes end arms, 7s" 
1, ready to dress — 25¢ each 
HATS — Felt bodies for War Bonnets etc. ~ 506 each. 
WHITE RABBIT FURS — Whole large size sitins ~ 55¢ esche 
IMITATION BAGLN TAIL FEATHERS — Best sclected — 12" to 14 — set of 30 = $3.00 -lo" 10 "1 
set of 30 = Sle 0. Good quality 1°" —~ 14" . set of 7% - £1.80 ~ 10" —~ 12" set of 30 — S56. 
WHITE OR DYED WING FEATHSRS ~ 12" . 14" _ 604 per dozens 10" — lof _ 364 per dozen.8"_lo" 
91-50 ver loo. UW am — 75¢ per 100. (Feathers are available in white, red, orange, green 
purple, turquois)+ Always state first and second choice when ordering). 
IMITATION EAGLE WING FRATHERS — 12" ~ 1h" _ 70d ver dozene 10" —~ 12" _ 364 ver dozens 
SFIKSS — Extra strong for bustle works 10" — 1" long — 100 for $1400. 
BUSTLE FRATHERS —~ Poor quality for striv festher bustles. &! — yu Long- 100 for 50 fe 
BASH FLUFFINS — Best selected. 5" — 6" long. Set of 30 - 45h — YY _ 5 cet of 30 — 30h. 
FLUFSIGS = Best selected. 3" — i". Set of 370 ~ 154-1" — 3 ~ 100 for 25. 
GOOD QUALITY FLUFFIES — 4" _ 6" _ 100 for 50f — of — 4M _ 100 for 206. (Fluffies are ava- 
ileble in white, pink, red, orenge, yellow, green, light blue, turquois, royal blue, purple 
end blacke Always state first and second choice when ordering). PLEASE WRITE FOR ANY OTH®R 
TYPSS OF FEATHERS YOU MIGHT NEUD. 
TILE BEADS ~ 4" X 3" _ large holes — mixed assortment of colors - 100 for 20s. 
NECKLACE BEADS — Large holes~ large size assorted colors, mixed - 100 for “og. 
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Published Bi-Monthly, five times o year, from 
September to June. Subscription rates are: 
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“——— ODDS & ENDS ——-- 


CONTEST: As usual when we heve e. contest it is poorly participated in. This time only 8 
people entered and cnly three of these sent in more than four subscriptions. These three 
are of course the winners. First place goes to Don Crockett of Cleveland, Ohio who sent 
14 new subscriptions. Don wins the concho belt. Second place goes to Bruce Bergendahl 
of Chicago, Illinois with 8 new subscriptions. Bruce wins the breast ornament. Third 
place goes to Mrs. Clarence Hauwiller of Anoka, Minnesota with 7 new subscriptions. Mrs. 
Hauwiller wins a pair of earrings. We certainly want to thank all those who did help out 
with our contest. We feel that everyone will eventually benefit from a larger magazine. 


SUMLER TRAVEL: Now that the summer is over I hope everyone had plenty of opportunity to 
take several pow-wows. To repeat again there is absolutely no substitute for getting out 
and seeing for yourself the things most people just read about. Your editor managed to 
get to Pueblo country for Christmas and Master and witnessed several different versions 
of the Matachinas at San Juan, Taos, San Ildefonso and the little Spanish village of 
Alcalde. I also witnessed Harvest dances at Tesugue, Santo Domingo and Bagunas; Evergreen 
dance at Isleta, etc. Visited two Ute Bear Dances at Ignacio and Randlett as described 
in this issue. Attended the July 4th. dances at Rosebud and Pine Ridgee Was at Sheridan 
and Gallup ceremonials. Also managed to be at two white doings; the Pejn-Lakota pow=wow 
in Denver and the Witayapi pow-wow in California. JI found all of this experience very re- 
warding and I'm sure that those of you who elso maneged to travel were well rewarded also. 
I do recommend that if you have already attended one of the big commercial pow-wows such 
as Sheridan, Flagstaff or (Gallup that you make an effort to attend one of the tribal type 
affairs next time. There are so many little events going on all the time that it is sort 
of foolish to go to the same one vear after year if you have the opportunity to visit a 
different event. The same holds true for white events. In other words it is foolish to 
attend the same large commercial pow-wow or white event year after year if this means you 
miss out on one of the smaller but equally important tribal events. In Oklahoma during 
the summer months there are at least two pow-wows every weekend in different locations & 
yet a large number of people have attended the large Anadarko doings several times but as 
yet haven't been to any of the smaller events. 

My advise then is to take in as much travel as possible and try for as much variety 
as possible. It is always nice to return to familiar places, but don't do this at the 
expense of missing a new experience. 


CREDITS: Again, as it has many times before, the credit goes to Louie Jull for the fine 
cover drawing for this issue. 


